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CRITICISM 



APPLIED TO SHAKSPERE. 



It was a very characteristic objection which a celebrated 
German commentator made a few years ago to the labours of 
an English scholar in the same field, that his mode of dealing 
with the text of his author was altogether arbitrary, and 
founded on no fixed principles. Another and greater English* 
man had already met the objection by anticipation. " These 
general rules," says Bentley, **of a so-called Art of Criticism 
will not enable us to judge of single passages." By which he 
no doubt intended to warn all young scholars against the 
pedantry of affecting principles m a matter where common 
sense was the only sure guide and authority, and against 
wasting their time in conning the Ars Critica of Le Clerc, a 
man whose only mission, as the phrase is, seems to have been 
this, to teach the world to distinguish between learning and 
pedantry, by affording an example of the latter in its utmost 
perfection, with as little of the former as ever a commentator 
began business with. Bentley's example, on the contrary, 
taught the reader to look his author in the face, not arrogantly, 
but with the confidence that sympathy engenders, to connect 
with a thorough knowledge of the language in general an 
intelligent observation of his style, and a firm conviction that 
he was incapable of talking nonsense or contradicting himself. 
Your arrogant critic is often more averse from meddling with 
the received text because he feels no scruple or shame in 
throwing the blame of the obscurity, or awkwardness of the 
passage, on the author; but the true critic, with pious severity, 
lays bare* the sore, and endeavours to remove it. We often 
hear of verbal criticism and conjectural criticism, as if they 
were kinds belonging to some more comprehensive science. 
These superfluous epithets are always mischievous. In poetry 
or rhetoric they tarnish the most vivid description, or dilute the 
raciest conceit; and in common speech they are no less inju- 
rious to the ideas with which they are associated ; for what- 



ever does not ornament, encumbers and degrades. Let a 
man be continually seen attended by some nondescript re- 
tainer, too shabby to be bis friend, and too independent- look- 
ing to be his servant, and we shall soon conclude that he is in 
the hands, either of a keeper, or a bailiff, or a policeman. 
Just such disreputable companions are unmeaning epithets, 
they lower the character of the noun which they accompany, 
and thus criticism itself has suffered from this juxta- position 
with such words as verbal and conjectural, which, in pretend- 
ing to explain and limit its nature, have led to the supposition 
that there is some higher criticism than that of Aristarchus, 
Henri de Valois, Casaubon, Bentley, Tyrrwhitt, and Porson. 
Criticism, if there be any virtue in experience, has always 
succeeded best when it has professed no principles, but has 
wrought as the creative powers of which it is the satellite 
always work, following the guidance of a native and genuine 
sense of what is fitting and beautiful ; or, if the critic pro- 
fesses any axiom it is this, — that the great writers with whom 
he has to do were men endued with the same nice sense of 
propriety, and the same knowledge of their language, only in 
a much greater degree than he himself can aspire to. His 
unfailing ally is common sense, and common sense thus ex- 
ercised is taste. Now this latter is not so much a single 
faculty of the mind as the due proportion of them all ; it is 
the health of the intellect, and the exercise necessary for its 
maintenance is criticism, which almost seems to have been 
intended to counteract the excess of dialectic subtiliies. Thus, 
after the time of Aristotle, when the spirit of minute analysis 
bade fair to destroy the Greek language prematurely, excellent 
service was done by the grammarians of Alexandria, Per- 
gamus, and Byzantium, in arresting the headlong innovations 
which would have turned that wonderful idiom from a healthy 
field of living verbs and substantives, into an hortus siccus of 
abstractions ; and for the want of such a counteracting force, 
or in spite of it, at a later age we see that the Latin language, 
the faster it decayed, became so much the richer in technical 
barbarisms. 

How much then is it to be regretted that our own age and 
country should neglect this excellent pursuit, so that what 
little we care to have of its results is taken at second -hand, 
from a nation of all others least adapted to its cultivation, 
from a nation whose craving after self-consciousness has 
reached so morbid an intensity that they would almost reduce 
common-sense itself into postulates, and embody the niceties 
of taste in metaphysical canons. If this complaint should 
seem to any reader unfounded or ill-timed, it will not be ne- 



cessary to take him into the regions of antiquity to convince 
him of its justice. We might indeed show him how every 
Greek and Latin author is now handled in our Universities ; 
how the most perverse ingenuity in defendinor and explaining 
what is hopeless^ is preferred to the simple expedient of an 
** obelus," or a confession of the real state of tlae text. We 
might bid him compare the large amount of admitted corrup- 
tions in metrical works, with the comparatively few })assa{res 
in prose writers, where our modern commentators make a 
reluctant admission that their manuscripts have played them 
false; and then we might ask him whether metre was not 
more hkelyto help the copyists in preserving the purity of the 
text, and whether consequently the prerent disproportion 
must not be accounted for by the greater proficiency of 
scholars in prosody than in grammar, in syllables and feet 
than in words and meanings. But without stepping out of 
his own langna^e, any roan o) common sense may see to what 
an ebb the heritage which the great Bentley l»equeathed to 
our nation has dwindled. If the idolatry of MSS. moved his 
spleen, what would he have said to this modern Manicheeism, 
this worship of the Printer's-devil, rather than the author's 
work, which the last editions of Shakspere leave where they 
found it, save in one instance, where an attempt is evidently 
made to restore the folio in all its purity of unmixed blunder 
and unmitigated absurdity. The more excellently useful 
a person has been in diffusing knowledge amongst his poorer 
fellow-citizens, the more is it to be lamented that he should 
misuse the influence which he has most justly acquired by 
propagating this superstition, which prefers printed errors to 
self-evident corrections, the nonsense of past times to the 
plain meaning of all times. It is at all events a consolation 
that in this retrograde movement we have been far outstripped 
by Tieck, of which fact let a single proof suffice. In Timon 
of Athens, the poet gives as a reason why he cannot make 
birth-day odes to order, — 

Our poesy is a (rum whicli oozes 
From whence 'tis nourished. 

This in the folio had been printed thus : — 

Our poesy is as a gown which us; s 
From whence 'tis nourished. 

This Tieck prefers ! and explains ! ! It is unnecessary to 
give the reasons of his preference, or the mode of his expla- 
nation to any English reader, only let us not hear any more 
of that insufferable pretence, that the Germans first taught us 
to appreciate our own Shakspere. 



It is not our intention to review the labours of others^ but 
to prove our own point — the negligence of modern criticism^ 
as illustrated by the present state of the Shaksperian text ; 
and, in order to this, let us take a single play, and bring for- 
ward such passages as may at once serve to show how deep 
the corruption has sometimes been, without exciting any or 
perhaps a very slight attention, and may furnish hints to the 
student how he should deal with his edition in future, be it a 
modern or an ancient one ; he will then no longer allow him- 
self to be charmed out of his reasonable demand for an explana- 
tion by such formulas, as this seems to have meant, in the time 
of Shakspere, or this must be understood to mean, or this 
only means, or any other periphrasis for this means nothing ; 
still less, when he sees what obvious errors of the printer, not 
merely errors of the press, are still found in passages hitherto 
unsuspected, will he allow Shakspere to be charged with 
o!)scurity, affectation, ignorance of grammar, and what not ? 
Let us take Coriolanus, a noble play, and one to which the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country lend an additional interest. 
But here we must use the economy of the old Fathers, and 
bring forward our passages not according to their occurrence 
in the play, but according to their aptitude for making good 
our cause. Take, then, in the first instance, Sicinius's instruc- 
tion to the iEdiles to prepare the people for supporting him 
in his measures against Coriolanus : — 

Act III. Scene III. 
Assemble presently the people hither, 
And when they liear me say, " It shall be so,'* 
1' th' right and strength o' th' Commons, be it either 
For death, for fine, or banishment, then let them. 
If I say " Fine," cry " Fine,"— if " Death," cry " Death," 
Insisting on the old prerogative 
And pow'r i' th' truth o' th' cause. 

Now, what is the meaning of " in the truth of the cause ? '* 
In this place it would mean because their cause is true, and 
assuredly that is not to be the ground of their determination ; 
but on the contrary Sicinius wishes to hound them on to 
his cry of the right and strength of the Commons; the 
obvious correction is, " Insisting on the old prerogative 
And pow'r i' th' teeth o' th' cause." Johnson, as we after- 
wards found, had so far anticipated this, that he saw the 
meaning required by the context, for he reads " o'er the truth 
o' th' cause," which, however, neither signifies what he wishes 
to express by it, nor suits the metre. (Act II. Scene II.) — 
The tribunes being present at a meeting of the senate, in 
which Coriolanus is spoken of as deserving of the consulship. 



and being requested to use their influence with the people to 
that effect, answer thus — 

Sicinius, We are convented 

Upon a pleasing treaty, and havb hearts 
IncIiDabie to honour and advance 
The theme of your assembly. 

Brutus, Which the rather 

We shall be blessed to do if he remember 
A kinder value of the people than 
He hath hereto prized them at. 

•* Bless'd " is surely a very ill-chosen word ; it is also to 
be remarked, that it is not spelt " blest/' which would be the 
modern form. No reasonable person will refuse to read 

Which the rather, 
We shall be biassed to, if he remember, &c. 

In Act III. Scene I., Coriolanus says — 

Where gentry, title, wisdom. 

Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 

Of general ignorance, it must omit 

Real necessities, and g^ve way the while 

To unstable slightnest ; purpose so barred, it follows 

N othing is done to purpose. 

The sense and metre in this passage alike indicate that it is 
corrupt ; for to what does senatorial, wisdom have recourse 
when its wiser purposes are barred their execution by popu- 
lar ignorance ? not to slightness, — though slightness wiU cer- 
tainly be the quality of whatever fabric they rear, but sleights, 
ue, shifts, tricks, expedients. 

Give way the while 
To unstable sleights -, purpose so barred, it follows, &c. 

We have spoken of the metre as betraying the unsoundness 
of the passage ; perhaps to some this will seem an insuflicient 
proof; but here the same answer will hold good as in the case 
of a forced and affected expression, the same fountain does 
not send forth 6weet and bitter waters; and Shakspere, 
who transcends all others in the sweetness of his versification, 
could never have produced such lines as we see here and 
there throughout his plays. It is true that, in many instances, 
the want of rhythm is only apparent, as when a word is spelt 
in its uncontracted form, where Shakspere intended it to be 
abbreviated ; besides, the more obvious instances of prepo- 
»tions with the article or with a^ pronoun, as '^ o' th' " for 
" of the," " b* you," " wi' you," for " by you," " with you," 
we may remark that " and " is occasionally absorbed by the 



following word. In like manner we must often read ''toge'r " 
for "together," "wheV' for "whether," asin Act IlL.Sc. II. 

Honour and policy, like unsevered friends, 

I' th' war do grow together ; g^rant that, and tell me-** 

Whe*r occurs so printed in Act I. Sc. I. of Julius Caesar, 

and must be so read in Coriolanus, Act IV. Sc. VII. — 

Carry his honours even, whe'r 'twas pride. 

It would also seem that in Act I. Sc. I. in the line 

Yet are they passing cowardly, but I beseech you, 

we should read cow'rdly and b'seech you: for further on we 
have this line — 

That you do speak to th' people ; I do beseech you ; 
and again — 

Nothing is done to purpose ; therefore beseech you ; 

where the same abbreviation is necessary : and in another 
place we read — 

Not cowardly in retire, believe me, sirs ; 

and again — 

And cowardly nobles gave way to your clusters, who 
Did hoot him out of th' city , 

where we may also remark that nobles is not to be pronounced 
more as a dissyllable than we can help ; so we have people in 
the line above quoted, and subtle elsewhere: on the other 
hand,^re is sometimes a dissyllable, as in this line — 

They 11 sit by the fire, and presume to know. 

So "hours'* has two times in the prologue to Henry VIII. — 
" desire," we believe, three ; and perhaps the same remark 
will justify the verse which we now read in Act IV. Sc. V. — 

To fright them 'ere destroy ; but come in. 

It is much to be regretted that in many places a word has 
been taken from the end of the line to which it belongs, and 
added to the beginning of the next, thereby destroying the 
metre of both. The instances of this are very numerous, 
especially in those editions which profess to follow the old 
foUo as an infallible guide : we will adduce two examples of 
this; the first is in Act IV. Sc. VII.— 

Whether Nature 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
From the casque to the cushion, but commanding peace, &c. ; 

where the words not and from should be the last syllables of 
the two first lines ; the next we will, for the sake of brevity, 
present as it ought to be divided : — 



Let courts and cities be 

Made all of false-faced soothingr, when steel grows 

Soft as the parasite's silk, let them be made 

A coverture for th* wars, no more, I say ! 

For that I have not washed my nose that bled. 

Or foiled some debile wretch which without note 

Here's many else have done, you shout me forth, &c. ; 

and 80 indeed it is arranged in the Variorum Edition, but 
Mr. Knight, in this instance, as in many others, o(»ov vdpov- 
ros 6^os iipdffdr} Xa^tof, It is above all things necessary to 
have a just notion of the varieties of metre which Shakspere 
allows himself, in order to discern the faulty and corrupt lines 
from the correct and genuine. The conclusion of a scene or 
of a train of reflections with a half-line, expressive of pause, 
is graceful and appropriate; but a fragmentary line in the 
midst of a sentence is very suspicious ; for instance — 

All the regions 
Do smilingly revolt and who resist. 
Are mocked for valiant ignorance^ 
And perish constant fools, &c. 

We may here remark, by the way, that in the first half line, 
" All the regions'* the sense seems to require all the region 
cities, as in Hamfet — 

I would have fatted all ihe region-kites 
With this slave's ofFal ; 

but we leave this as indeed all our conjectures to the judg- 
ment of the competent reader ; but the most essential help in 
understanding the occasional varieties of the metre, is to be 
derived from a clear perception of the difference between the 
intentional Alexandrine and those false appearances of it, 
which result from interpolation or a false division of the 
verses. The true Alexandrine is of two kinds, one of which 
has an unaccented final syllable more than the other. Both 
of them, if the last foot were cut off, would be harmonious 
lines of the ordinary length. Of the first kind is the line — 

Who thrives and who declines, side factions, and (give out) ; 

of the second — 

The cockle of rebellion, insolence (sedition). 

One of the most difficult passages to reconcile with any 
notions of metre, is in Act III. Sc. II. — 

Let them pull all about mine ears, present me 
Death on the wheel or at wild horses' heels. 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitancy^ might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 
Be thus to them. 
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Enter Volumnia, 

Pat. You do the nobler. 

Car, 1 muse my mother 

Does not approve me further , who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals, thin^ created 
To buy and sell with groats, &c. 

And presently, turning round to Volumnia, he says — 

I talk of you. 

Before we endeavour to explain or restore the metre of the 
Patrician's words and of the first line of Coriolanus's answer, 
let us look at the passage. What a strange jumble is here ! 
— "You do the nobler ! " Can any critic produce a passage 
from Shakspere to justify such an expression as this ? or if 
he could shall we believe that the Patrician is intended to en- 
courage him in his contumacy ? If so, why does Coriolanus 
bring in the mention of his mother, and justify himself, as he 
is here made to do, by her example ? And then what a gross 
contradiction to the general economy of the play, that Corio- 
lanus, whose respect for his mother is stronger than his am- 
bition or his revenge, — who is to him the single object of his 
deepest passion, family pride, — should talk at her, and then 
turn round to tell her so ; and a pretty character he gives of 
her. She, a high-bom lady, calls the plebeians by the vilest 
names ; as if the coarseness which political animosity barely 
excuses in a man, was becoming in a Roman matron. And 
then observe how the ingenious editors distort the plain 
meaning of words. ''I muse" is I think, but here, forsooth, it 
must mean I wonder. The truth is, Volumnia does not 
enter until the words " I talk of you," as the very words de- 
clare ; for had she been on the scene that information would 
have been superfluous. But Volumnia's name was there, no 
doubt, and the nearest approximation to the original passage, 
which we have to offer, is this : — 

Yet will I still 

Be thus to them. 
Pat, You do the noble lady 

Volumnia wrang in this. 
Cor, I muse my mother 

Does not approve my father , who was wont, &c. 

That the text has occasionally suffered from omission is less 
surprising than that it should be injured by interpolation ; 
yet the metre plainly shows this to be the case in Act III. 
Sc. III.— 

Men, Think on the wounds his body bears, which show 

Like graves in th' holy churchyard. 
Cor, Scratches with briars, 

Scars to move laughter only. 
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Why holy churchyard ? The printer havinfi; holy yard (campo 
santo, Gottes Acker) before him, and not understanding its 
propriety, supposed that church had been accidentally omitted, 
and intruded it into the text. It would be an endless task to 
enumerate the lines where the omission or intrusion of letters 
or monosyllables has dislocated the verse ; let the few follow- 
ing suffice^ 

Cor, V 11 grive my reasons, 

More worthier than their voices (voice), they know the corn. 

and again — 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 

Or Jove for 's pow'r to thunder; his heart's his mouth. 

Read — ** Or Jove for 's thunder ; 's heart is in his mouth." 

" The Consul, Coriolanus ; he consul I " insert a. And soon 

after, where Menenius advises the tribunes to " proceed by 

process," 

Lest parties (as he is beloved) break out, . 
And sack great Rome with Romans. 

Brutus (relenting through fear) replies — 

If 'twere so, 
Atid he would prove obedient. 
Sic. What do you prate ? 

Have we not had a taste of his obedience ? 

The words in italics we have supplied by conjecture, as ne- 
cessary both for the sense and the metre. In tne line — 

Meet on the market-place, we '11 attend you there, 
read " tend," as in Hamlet — 

The time invites you, go, your servants tend. 
Having by this time, as we trust, convinced the reader of the 
probability that awkward or absurd expressions and inharmo- 
nious lines may be justly charged on the printers, where they 
have hitherto been laid at the author's door, we will proceed 
with a little more regularity to notice the smaller blemishes 
of the text, that the reader may be emboldened, by this ex- 
ample, to do the same for himself. Act I. Sc. I. — 

Your virtue is 
To make him worthy whose oflence subdues him. 
And curse that justice did it; who deserves greatness, &c. 

Read, *'That justice did," omitting it; t. e., that which 
justice did in punishing the criminal. In the same Act and 
Scene it is plain that the line, " Our musty superfluity ; see, 
our best elders," is miserably out of metre, and the expres- 
sion our best elders, is utterly unworthy of Shakespere, but 
we have no satisfactory emendation to offer, and must leave 
the task of finding the true reading to some more sagacious 
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critic. On the line ** Being moved be will not spare to 
Kird the Gods," Johnson's note is, "To sneer, to gibe." 
80 Falstaff uses the noun, when he says, " every man 
has a gird at me." The substance of this note has been 
given by Mr. Knight, who would have done better not to 
have taken upon himself the responsibility of the blunder by 
suppressing the name of his informant. The noun is not 
used by Fidstaff, but the verb j and that passage is enough to 
show us, did not the nature of the word sufficiently disclose 
it, that the true reading is, " Being moved, he will not spare 
to gird at th' Gods." Act I. Scene II. at the end — 

Sen, But, I think, you'll find 

They have not prepared for us. 

Auf, O doubt not that ; 

I speak from very certainties ; nay more, 

Some parcels of their powers are forth already, &c. 

The word "very" is an interpolation of Sir Thomas Hanmer's, 
metri causdj this critic deserves praise for his zeal on behalf 
of the Shaksperian prosody, but his corrections too often 
remind one of that sovereign specific in Greek metres j the 
particle y4. In this passage the antithesis of the sentence 
absolutely reqiures us to read, "I speak from certainties; 
nay more, I hear," &c. Let the reader observe that, without 
those words, Aufidius announces a piece of certain intelli- 
gence which he had no business to reserve till the end of the 
scene, seeing that, like the Irishman's first reason which 
superseded the necessity of all the others, this news would 
have saved the senators a world of discussion. Act I. Sc. IV. 
— It does not appear from the context that Lartius has given up 
all hope of Coriolanus' escape from Corioli ; at all events, 
" thou art left Marcius," is a very strange expression. It would 
not be very far from Shakspere's own text if we read '* thou 
price-less Marcius !" In the next scene we roust read drachma 
not drachm, and perhaps ranks for Romans, and in the Sixth 
Scene, " Less /or his person," not " Lesser his person." In the 
Ninth Scene, where we now read — 

Cm', I mean to stride your steed, and at all times 
To undercrest your good addition 
To th' fairness of my power, 

the word " fairness " may be justified by ingenious critics, but 
can never be admired by tasteful ones; the natural expression 
from which it was corrupted should be restored thus : — 

To th* farness of my power. 
In the Second Act, any ingenious person who would give us 
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an emendation of the following passage would be deserving of 
great praise : — 

Alone he enterM 

The mortal gate o' th* city which he painted 

With shunless destiny. 

Is kicked the true reading, in " Our spoils he kick'd at ;" or 
shall we substitute, kecked at ? We now come to a very cor- 
rupt passage indeed, as the absurd explanations of it by 
Theobald and Singer abundantly prove. 

Cor, Think upon me ! hang 'em ! 

I wish they would forget me like the virtues 
Which our divines lose by them. 

Any one who can seriously maintain that there is a meaning 
in this passage as it now stands, has much false ingenuity to 
unlearn. The following passage in North's Plutarch (Life of 
Roraulus, p. 26, ed.l579) may perhaps afford us some clue. 
" Moreover other birdes are allwayes (as a man would saye) 
before our eyes, and doe* daylie shewe themselves unto us : 
where the vulter is a very rare byrde and hardely to be seene, 
and men doe not easily finde their ayeries. Which hath geven 
some occasion to holde a false opinion that the vulters are 
passagers, &c. The prognosticators also thincke that 
such things which are not ordinarie and but seldome seene, 
be not natural but miraculously sent by the gods to prog- 
nosticate something." Now we have no doubt that Corio- 
lanus here wishes that his dealings with the people were as 
transitory and rare as the visits of vultures are to the gaze of 
the soothsayers. He never wishes to encounter them more, 
not even to hear their praises. But then how is this passage 
to be moulded according to this view ? Shall we rea^ — 

I wish they would forget me like the vultures 
Which our diviuers lease by ; 

or. Which our divines lose sight of? Let the judicious 
determine, or rather let them propose some more satisfactory 
way of introducing this word thus strangely corrupted into 
virtues. Act IL Sc. IIL, read. Doff to them most counter- 
feitly, for be off. In the following speech of Coriolanus, — 

Why in this wolvish gown should I stand here. 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear. 
Their needless vouches, 

the punctuation destroys the sense ; for of what force is that 
clause, " which do appear ? " Shakspere undoubtedly 
wrote. Which do appear their needless vouches, t. e., which 
present or offer their needless attestations of my merits. So 
the word appear is used in Act IV. Sc. II., " You had more 
beard when I last saw you, but your favour is well appeared 
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by your tonpjue." Not ** rendered apparent," as it has been 
explained by Mr. Knight, but " represented." His voice 
which was unchanged, represented and stood surety for his 
favour or face, which by age and loss of beard was bard to 
recognise. But we must spare the reader's patience, and 
will, therefore, confine ourselves for the present to two or 
three remaining passages of acknowledged or evident corrupt- 
ness, foremost among which stands the speech of Volumnia-^— 

I prythee now my son, 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand 

And thus far having' stretched it, here be with them. 

Thy knee bussing the stones, for in such business 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 

More learned than the ears, waving tliy head, 

Which often — thus — correcting' thy stout heart. 

Now humble as the ripest mulberry, 

'J'hat will not hold the handling. 

That there is a screw loose in the w.ords " which often thus " 
is, we suppose, if not admitted at all events not strenuously 
denied by any commentator. But the most surprising thing 
is, that none of them, as far as we are aware, has taken any 
offence at the monstrous comparison, — As humble as a mul- 
berry, — vevalTtpos fiSpay is a very different expression, for ir4ira>v 
is naturally opposed to ufih^t as in Latin you havemtVt^ and 
crudus. Neither is the expression, "here be with them," more 
intelligible, though it is not unlikely that careless readers 
have often satisfied themselves with the interpretation, " here, 
stoop as low as they." And then observe how revolting to the 
ear is that unmusical line, *' Thy knee bussing the stones, for 
in such business," where to get any harmony at all we must 
transpose the tonic accent, as it is called, from the former to 
the latter syllable of the word bussing, and so make the trochee 
into an iambus. We propose to read the whole passage 
thus : — 

I prythee now, my son, 
Go to them with thy bonnet in thy hand 
And thus far having stretch'd it, with thy knee 
Bussing^ the stones ; for in such business 
Action is eloquence, and the' eyes of the' ignorant 

(a perfectly harmoni&us alexandrine, ) 
More learned than the ears ; vailing thy head 
Now humble— thus ; — correcting thy stout heart 
Which soften as the ripest mulberry, &c. 

It is to be remarked that, except in the parenthesis, the 
sense and construction of the sentence are kept suspended by 
participles until the word " say " which renders our removal of 
the phrase "here be with them " still more probable ; perhaps 
Shakspere had written " here bends," describing the action 
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of Volumnia. Vailing is to be understood as in the passage, 
"Then vail your impotence," where all the editions we have 
seen absurdly retain "ignorance." Nothing can be more 
easy or simple than the transposition of the initial words, 
" Now humble," and ** Which often." In the introduction of 
the letter " s" we find that Warburton has anticipated us, but, 
as he did not perceive the necessity of the transposition, his 
emendation is worse than useless, as it makes Volumnia re- 
commend her son to soften his head, or perhaps his hand (for 
that is another reading), instead of his heart. 

There is another speech of Volumnia immediately preceding 
this one, which calls for a few slight alterations. 

Because that now it lies on you to speak 

To th* people not by your own instruction 

Nor by the matter which your own heart prompts you ; 

But with such words that are but roted on 

Your tongrue, though but bastards and syllables 

Of no allowance to your bosom's truth. 

The necessity of inserting "own " is obvious ; and as "roted ** 
means "rulea like a copy" "in" must give way to "on." 
But there is a deeper corruption in the next line, for what 
coherency is there in this sentence : " You need use only 
such words as you get by rote," although they are spurious ? 
Why, their not being truly and legitimately his is the very 
plea by which she would make it appear that he may use them 
without loss of dignity. Did the language of submission 
come from his bosom, were it genuine, then his use of it might 
seem to him a degradation. Another suspicious circumstance 
is the accent of bastards, for though very bold instances of 
this inversion of ordinary prosody may be produced, as 
bosome from Spenser, Monarch from " All's Well that Ends 
Well," &c. they are not likely to occur in unimpassioned 
dialogue, where old-fashioned quaintness is out of place. Add 
to this that the expression " bastards and syllables of no al- 
lowance," borders closely on an absurdity, for though the 
comparison of feigned words to bastards is just ; and bastard- 
words would be a proper expression ; yet to say that words 
are bastards, is a great misuse of language, and altogether 
unworthy of Shakspere. In the same manner, to say that 
words are syllables, is nonsense ; but for a person endeavouring 
to lighten their force and value to say that they are but syl- 
lables, is just and appropriate. Read, therefore. 

But with such words that are but roted on 
Your tongue, and nought but bastard-syllables 
Of no allowance to your bosom's truth. 

And in confirmation of this conjecture be it observed that 
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nothinf^ is more easy than for an unskilful deciphei^r to mis- 
read though for nought. But we will not abuse the reader's ^ 
patience ; let him attend to but two more passages, and he 
shall be dismissed for the present. 

In Act V. Scene II., we have the following speech, which 
we arrange according to the Variorum Edition. 

Men. Well, and say that Marcius 
Return me as Cominius is returned 
Unheard ; what then ? 
But as a discontented friend grie&shot 
With his unkindness ; say't oe so. 

Sic, Yet your good will, &C. 

In the first place it is very strange that the commentaton 
have not discovered that " say't foe so" should be given to 
Sicinius. By the commentators* we mean those of the laat 
century who have pointed out several other speeches in thie 
play which the printer had assigned to the wrong person. 
But how shall we hope to persuade Mr. Knight of the truth 
of this remark, who seriously defends the folio for attributing 
to Menenius a speech in which Coriolanus is compared to a 
gangrened limb. There are several reasons for doubting the 
soundness of the passage quoted above. The half-line by 
itself would excite no suspicion, for there is a natural pause 
after the words, " what then ?" When, however, we find the 
next line beginning with ** but," a conjunction which has 
nothing whatever to do with the preceding clause, we cannot 
help suspecting that there is an hiatus to be ^upplied with 
some such words as these, " not as a joyful herald. But as 
a discontented friend," &c. If this be thought too bold. 
But must be at once discarded ; and we are the more inclined 
to adopt this alternative because it will also enable us to 
change the expression of discontented friend, which is some- 
what unusual in the sense of a friend who has had his request 
denied, and to get rid of the alexandrine in the following line. 
We propose therefore to read. 

As a discountenanced friend grief-shot with his 
Unkindness; 

Sic. Say't be so ; yet your good will, &c. 

In the last scene of the Second Act, we read : — 

You common cry of curs ! whose breath I hate 
As reek of th' rotten fens ! whose loves I prize. 
As the dead carcases of unburied men 
Tliat do infect my air ! I banish you ! 

He does not hate their breaths, any more than a man can 

• Since writing the above we have found that Sir T. Ilanmer's edition 
has anticipated us in this remark. 






